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in the House, and which were due to mistrust and anxious
caution. In the days when party government took its rise
there seemed even more occasion for perfecting checks, as a
guard against being taken unawares by the majority of the
moment; for it is a sound reading of human nature,
based on experience, that power is able to drown the
scruples of majorities even more rapidly than those of in-
dividuals. The oligarchical character of parliamentary rule
from the time of. William III onwards had a similar effect
in the same direction although for a different reason. The
strife of parties under Bolingbroke and Harley, under Wai-
pole, Pelham and Pulteney, under the two Pitts, and such
leaders as Rockingham, Burke, North and Shelburne, was a
contest between men of the same social standing, a struggle
for place amongst the flower of the English aristocracy.
In such an atmosphere the struggle became ' a kind of
political game, with the attainment of supreme power in the
state for prize, and membership of the ruling class of society
for an indispensable qualification. And, as in the case of
the old English popular games, there would grow up spon-
taneously the notion of the strict inviolability of the rules
of fighting and of play ; nay, there would be delight in
their subtle extension, giving the opponents more and more
opportunities for the display of presence of mind and leading
to ever new combinations and applications. It is well worth
while to keep this point of view before one when following
the course of the political storms at the time of the American
rising by the help of contemporary sources, pamphlets, letters
and memoirs, or when reading the debates during the attack
by Fox's coalition upon the twenty-four-year-old Prime
Minister Pitt : without this clue it is impossible to grasp the
essence of the first period of blossom in modern English
parliamentary history.1

1 While emphasising the social similarity of the oligarchy, we must
not overlook the fact that, at all events for the first half of the eighteenth
century, there was a deep and serious political division between Whigs and
Tories: it is not till the time of George III that the familiar simile of
the see-saw of politics is perfectly appropriate. And by that time new
political forces were beginning to issue from the depths of national life,
and to take up a position of opposition to "both Whigs and Tories, as
representing the ruling classes. For some striking remarks on the characters